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book. As a guide for the use of these standards in examining books, two series 
of outlines are presented, one consisting of general considerations applicable 
to all textbooks, and one comprising a number of specific outlines for use in 
evaluating texts in certain fields. 

The book is the result of a thoughtful consideration of the problem and 
possesses several distinctive merits. The case for the co-operative method of 
selecting texts by competent persons responsible for the results of instruction 
is well stated; the suggestion that the unit of organization which is found 
most effective for supervision is the logical unit for the adoption of textbooks 
is certainly rational; while the author's insistence upon greater consideration 
for the needs of the children who will use the texts expresses a point of view 
that cannot be overemphasized. The suggested outlines, of course, have the 
advantage of any analytical method in that they require some attention to all 
important factors and tend to secure for each the consideration which its 
significance warrants. 

As to the effectiveness of these particular outlines, however, there is 
nothing on which one may base a judgment. The reader wonders what differ- 
ences would be revealed, for example, in two texts in geometry when each item 
in the proposed outline had been "judged" as excellent, good, fair, or poor, 
and what, in the end, any sort of summation of these judgments would indicate 
as to the advantage of one book over another of similar type as a text for a 
specified school or class. Perhaps the author's better opportunity to show the 
value of his scheme of analysis would have been through the presentation of 
a few examples of ratings of widely known texts when so examined either by 
himself or by other competent judges. Without such objective evidence of 
the practical value of the outlines proposed, the conclusion of the discussion 
might more appropriately have urged the individual charged with the duty of 
selecting books for school use to prepare his own outline, drawing upon these 
and any others available for suggestions. There would thus be nothing lost 
of the author's forceful plea for a rigid examination of the text under considera- 
tion, and the person responsible for the selection would not be at a disadvantage 
in attempting to judge the book on bases which may be neither significant to 
him nor of any vital importance for the purposes for which the selection is 
made. 

N. B. Henry 



American higher education for foreign students. — The havoc wrought by 
the war has served greatly to emphasize the responsibilities and the opportuni- 
ties of American colleges and universities for service to students from other 
countries. The diverse character and purpose of our higher institutions make 
necessary a considerable amount of educational guidance for the foreign student 
in order that he may find the particular type of school which fits his needs. 

With this purpose in view, the Bureau of Education has prepared, from 
time to time, special bulletins giving a general informational survey of American 
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higher institutions. The current revision of this bulletin 1 includes the informa- 
tion and data for the academic year 1920-21. 

The bulletin is intended primarily for the prospective foreign student, and 
for such it gives an excellent survey of the scope of higher education in the 
United States. The American student of education will, however, find much 
in the monograph which is of interest, partly because of the fact that familiar 
institutions are seen more clearly when described in objective terms which 
are adapted to an outside point of view. 

The first section of the bulletin gives a general description of the organ- 
ization of education in the United States, paying special attention to the 
evolution of the university. The various schools and colleges of the typical 
university are explained, as well as the independent technical and professional 
colleges. 

Section II is devoted to the answering of questions of rather immediate 
interest to the foreign student. Living conditions, expenses, travel, and 
student self-help are discussed in as concrete terms as the changing conditions 
of the present time will allow. This section also contains a discussion of Ameri- 
can college life, including such topics as athletics, fraternities, religious organ- 
izations, and university democracy. 

The remaining sections are concerned more particularly with the require- 
ments and facilities for academic work. College-entrance requirements are 
explained and are later described subject by subject. Sections IV to VI 
present, in as great detail as possible, the offerings of certain colleges, uni- 
versities, and technological schools which have already enrolled a considerable 
number of foreign students and which have high standing among American 
institutions. A fifty-page classification of these schools is given, grouping 
them by degrees offered, by specialized departmental offerings, and by under- 
graduate and graduate divisions. A table of degrees conferred by American 
instit u tions is included which doubtless presents a confusing array of titles to 
the f oreign student. The fact that it includes ninety undergraduate and 
eighty-six graduate degrees should furnish some stimulus to the proposals for 
the simplification of the terminology of college degrees. Section VI gives 
detailed information for seventy-four leading universities relating to admission 
requirements, degrees granted, graduate work offered, expenses, number of 
facult y members and students, and the distribution of foreign students. The 
information in this section is conveniently arranged for the high-school princi- 
pal who is frequently called upon for information relating to college and uni- 
versity work. 

As a guide to the foreign student contemplating work in America, the 
bulletin is of high value. In addition to this, it should serve a very useful 

'Samuel Paul Capen, "Facilities for Foreign Students in American Colleges 
and Universities," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 39, 1920. Washington: Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1021. Pp. 269. 
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purpose in familiarizing the public school men of America with the details of 
organization and the scope of work offered by their own higher institutions. 

G. T. B. 



Occupational information for boys and girls. — The development of system- 
atic occupational guidance has been delayed by a number of conditions. One 
of the chief obstacles in the path of progress is the dearth of printed informa- 
tion concerning the ever-increasing number of vocations open to junior workers. 
Vocational readings, if they are to be directly beneficial to young people , must 
be brief and most attractively written. The preparation of such a body of 
comprehensive readings is a task not of a day, a month, or a year. In fact, 
the amazingly rapid multiplication of vocations will make necessary a con- 
tinuous reorganization of occupational information for the use of prospective 
workers and advisers. 

A compilation 1 of vocational information for boys and girls has recently 
appeared and carries valuable suggestions for those who would contribute to 
this important field of knowledge. The compelling idea in the minds of the 
editors is stated in a prefatory note: 

In preparing this volume, we have made no attempt to treat the subject exhaus- 
tively. It has been our endeavor to present only a few of the many occupations that 
are open to the boys and girls of to-day, with the hope that the study of these may 
provoke interest and inquiry in the minds of the young readers. 

It will be observed that many of the more unusual and uncrowded vocations 
(especially for girls) are offered for consideration. We have stressed those occupations 
that require education and training, trusting that many boys and girls will feel the 
necessity of remaining in school for a thorough preparation for their life work, thus 
avoiding an easy entrance into "blind-alley" jobs [p. v]. 

The book is appropriately divided into three parts. The first deals with 
the general question, "Why choose a vocation?" The second discusses a 
dozen or more opportunities for boys, among which are pharmacy, chemistry, 
forestry, employment management, farm management, journalism, medicine, 
law, printing, and salesmanship. The third part covers an even greater number 
of vocations attractive to girls. The following are typical: farming, house- 
hold arts, secretarial work, vocational art, library work, forest ranging, 
department-store service, advertising, salesmanship, craftsmanship, medicine 
and nursing, laboratory research, insurance, dietetics, statistical work, horti- 
culture, landscape architecture, and interior decorating. The several occupa- 
tions are presented by almost as many different writters. The better known 
contributors to the volume are Edwin Markham, Franklin K. Lane, Burton 
J. Hendrick, Frank Parsons, Benjamin R. Andrews, and Mary Schenk 
Woolman. 

1 Bennett B. Jackson, Norma H. Deming, and Katherine I. Bemis, Opportuni- 
ties of Today for Boys and Girls. New York: Century Co., 1921. Pp. xii+274. 



